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The 13 of 1855-57 were the 
happy days of railroading, especial- 
ly on the Terre Haute and In- 
dianapolis Railroad, according to 
one old-time railroader, Henry M. 
Hawley, who lived in Terre Haute 
after the turn of the century. 

“Trains were run by time card in 
those days,” he said. “There were 
no telegraph operators or train 
dispatchers. A local train of 17 cars 
from Indianapolis to Terre Haute 
could earn $700 in the late 1850s 
without worrying that a large 
percentage would revert to the 
State of Indiana.” 

Hawley said railroading was 
more relaxed in those days. In the 
spring, Andy Beck and Charles 
Glaisier would gather up a car load 
of eggs at 3 cents a dozen. In 
August, 2-gallon wooden buckets 
full of blackberries would be ready 
for Sam Murry on his arrival in 
Terre Haute. 

Conductor Benjamin Hubbs of 
the express train, and Robert 
McEwan wore silk hats. Their 
white collars could make several 
trips without becoming soiled with 
coal soot. The locomotive burned 
wood. 

Freight brakemen were allowed 
the privilege of wiping the engine 
at t the end of the trip so they could 
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earn their $1.25 a da 
scoured the bell and 
the jacket. 

Hawley told how Samuel Trindle 
Ce og warmed a baggage car. 
When the Civil War began he 
bine a deserved promotion. 

When William Baugh left Terre 
Haute with the inside-connected 
engine “Boston,” and reached the 
top of Greencastle Hill, he would 
send her over the race course like 
a bird if he had William Sherburne 
to feed wood in the fire box. 

Isa Sherburne could set the 
as o” pump atthe freight house at 

Oth and Main streets in Terre 
Haute and not change until he 


backed out of the Union Depot at 
Indianapolis. There were no injec- 
tors on the engines of the T. H. & 
I Railroad in 1857. 

Farmers along the line would set 
their clocks by the time of the 
passing train. Stockholders were 
happy when the railroad’s presi- 
dent could present his annual 
report stating no serious derail- 
ment had occurred, no passenger or 
employee had suffered death or 
severe injury on the road during 
the year. 

The first railroad in Indiana was 
built over a period of eight years 
from Madison to Indianapolis and 
was’ completed in 1847. Then 
Chauncey Rose organized a com- 
pany to build a railroad, between 
Terre Haute and Indiana 

Road grading was begun’ at both 
ends working towards each other. 
Some land owners were reluctant 
to sell right-of-way, so unnecessary 
curves had to be constructed in the 
roadway. The two sections were 
finally joined at Greencastle. 

During the building of the 
railroad, passengers used stage 
coaches between the sections. The 
trip took 10 hours. Later the same 
trip was made regularly in an hour 
and 50 minutes. ted in 1852, the T. 


H. & I., as it was called, became the 
Vandalia, and later the Pen- 
nsylvania. It had a rolling stock of 
seven engines, three passenger 
cars, one baggage car, one mail car, 
40 boxcars, 30 platform cars, and 
70 gravel cars. 

The iron rails were sent to New 
Orleans from the western mills, 
then by boat to Madison, from 
there to Terre Haute by train via 
Indianapolis, although some rails 
and tracks were brought by canal 
boat. 

The first railroad station was 

built on the south side of Wabashat 
10th Street where the railroads 
later passed the C. & E. I. freight 
station. 
' The next station was located at 
10th and Chestnut. Union Station, 
known for its beautiful park, was 
opened in August 1893. 

The first train ran to Rockville on 
Nov. 24, 1860. The rails were 
furnished by T. H. & I. while the 
people of Parke og built the 
bridges and grades. 

In the 109 miles between Terre 
Haute and Evansville there were 
21 stations: Hartford, Sibley’s, 


Currysville, Sullivan, Carlisle, 
Shepard’s, Busseron, Emison’s, 
Vincennes, Purcell’s, Decker’s, 
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Robb’s, Field’s, Patoka, Princeton, 
King’s, LaGrange, Haub’s, Nash’s, 
Ingle’s, and Prairieton Road. 

Freight leaving Terre Haute at 
6:45 a.m. would reach Evansville at 
4:35 p.m. Passenger and mail 
would leave at 12:45 p.m. and 
reach their destination at 6:15 p.m. 

Engineers were warned on ap- 
proaching the crossing of the Ohio 
& Mississippi Railroad to reduce 
speed to four miles per hour and to 
be sure the road was clear’ before 
attempting to pass. 

In the 171 years of Indiana’s 
existence, transportation has 
changed drastically from the days 
of the Indian traveling the buffalo 
trails. The pioneer followed the 
National Road. The railroad was 
built along side this road when 
possible. The interurban was built 
parallel to the road and the 
railroad. Modern autos and buses 
now drive over the paved National 
Road or Interstate 70. Overhead, 
airplanes follow the white ribbons 
of concrete. 

The happy days of railroading 
are gone; diesel engines have taken 
over from the early wood-burning 
locomotives. The days of special 
delivery of fresh eggs, butter and 


_blackberries are gone forever. ~ 
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